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Beside me the chicquetillos were stretching and
bending down and their pickaxes hit the earth with
a dull thud, giving off a small spark now and then
when the iron struck the stone. Only one body
was now left to bury ; in five minutes we would be
returning.

At that moment a miserable stray dog began to
yelp disconsolately somewhere in Las Rosas. My
heart stood still : I ordered them in the furrow, but
my mouth was as dry as dust, and I could scarcely
bring out the words. Almost at the same moment
a rocket went up and the ground around us lit up
green. Two machine-guns began to patter angrily.
We pressed our faces in the mud and heard the
treacherous whistling of the bullets just above our
heads. Apparently we had not been seen ; firing
ceased after a good ten minutes. Our boys crept
out of the furrow and, resuming their pickaxes,
finished their work. We then proceeded on our
way back. My revolver was weighing like lead in
my hand. All the time I had to restrain myself
from taking to my heels and running. The sensa-
tion of having the enemy at your back is far worse
than when you go to meet him.

I had my morning coffee brought to me in my
shelter and slept through the early hours of the
morning. When I awoke the sun was blazing, and